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If all the predictions we hear over the radio and read in our ney 
papers come true, this will be about the happiest Thanksgiving Day a 
of us have ever known, for as I write this letter the hope is that t 
war in Europe will be over by Thanksgiving! Some of you can scarc 
remember the time when we entered this war, and others can just 4 
member when the war between China and Japan began and wh 
Germany began preparing for war against her European neighbors. Pea 
will not have come to the world by Thanksgiving, but the first st 
toward peace will have been taken if the fighting in Europe has ceas 

Did you ever see two boys or perhaps two girls fighting? They stri 
and punch and scratch and yell! Then when the fight is finished a 
both are tired out, they begin to think things over. Perhaps each 9 
knows in his own mind that he was partly to blame. Pretty soon bq 
parties grin, and in a little while they are playing together just as 
nothing had happened. 

Nations are pretty much like boys and girls. When the fighti 


ceases and they sit down together to talk things over, they always se : 


to find a way to work together, and peace is again restored. 
Do you know what is wrong with both boys and girls and natid 
when they fight? They forget that there is always good in the o 


fellow as well as in themselves. The boys and girls who get angry aim 


fight forget the good times they have had with one another and the hy 
they have been to one another. Much the same thing is true of natio 
they let envy and greed fill their minds until they feel that war is| 
only way to settle differences. If boys and girls and nations will rem 


ber all the good there is in the other fellow they will find that they @ 


play and work together in peace, and there will be no war. 
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To make this a happy Thanksgiving, look for the good in oth 
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Bal let 


Helena Sidis Winter is dancing all over the land, 
nie Singing the song of the snow. 
The music is hushed, yet the flakes 
all keep time 
As round and round they go! 


| See them all curtsy, and bow 
deep, and whirl 
So many steps that you know. 
The snowflakes are queens at a 
fairy ball, 
While gliding to and fro. 


=, | Spangled their dresses of shimmering 
white, 
Pink in the sunset glow; 
No two of the crystal designs are 
the same— 
A glittering fashion show! 


Winter is dancing all over the land, 
Singing the song of the snow. 
The music is hushed, yet the flakes 
all keep time 
As round and round they go! 
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son or they wouldn’t have neede 
a special day.” 

It was four o'clock on th 
Wednesday afternoon befor 
Thanksgiving Day. School had 


been dismissed until the following 


Pilgrim Fathers hats as they le 
the school building and grounds 
The program showing the Pil 
grim’s life and first Thanksgiving 
Day had been given with enthusi- 
asm. The boys waved to a group 
of friends across the street, ‘Hav 
a nice vacation,” the friends 
called. 

Roger and Peter reached th 
corner, where they said “So long’ 
and separated. Roger hurried uy 
the street to his home. He mus 
see if there were any last-minut 
errands Mother wanted him to d 
before he, Mother, and Daddy go 


Mother was waiting inside the door. She was 
dressed ready for a journey. 


The Had Something 


By Donnell Keeney 


*“*™T*HE PILGRIMS had something,” Roger 
Martin, a sixth grade pupil, said as he 

slung his book strap over his shoulder and fell 
into step with his chum Peter Blaine. 

“They had thankful hearts,” Peter answered. 

“Yes, but there was something more than 
that,” Roger said. “I imagine the Pilgrims were 
thankful for their health—those who were 
strong enough to survive. They must have been 
thankful for the sunshine, the rain, and the 
rich land that they found in the new country. 
They must have been thankful most of the time 
for some blessing, or they wouldn’t have been the 
kind of people that history says they were.” 

“You mean, since they had already been thank- 
ful, why did they appoint a whole day for 
thanks?” 

“That's Roger said. “They had some rea- 


November 


two 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


on the evening bus to go to the country. They 
had eaten Thanksgiving dinner with Grand 


father and Grandmother Martin ever since; 


Roger could remember, and they usually went 

out to the farm the night before. It was only : 

ride of about an hour and a half on the bus. 
Mother was waiting inside the door, She was 


dressed ready for a journey, but she did noi 


have on the suit and hat that she usually wort 
to the country, and her face did not wear its 
usual glad expression. 

“We have received a telegram from yout 
brother at the naval training school. He is being 
sent to a more distant place of training. You! 
father and I, by taking a night plane, can se 
him for a few hours before he goes.” 

“I want to go too,” Roger pleaded, 

“Not this time, dear. We are fortunate to g 
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two reservations on the plane. You'll have to 
stay behind. Besides Grandfather and Grand- 
mother would be very much disappointed if 
none of us were with them on Thanksgiving 
Day. I want you to go on the bus to the farm just 
as we all had planned to do. Try to make the 
day pleasant for them. You may stay with them 
until we return Saturday.” 

Roger's feet dragged as he went up to his 
room to pack his bag. Instead of finding some- 
lf thing special to be thankful for, as his teacher 
had said, he did not have even the usual things. 
Every year that he could remember Mother, 
Daddy, his big brother, and he had been at 
Grandfather's together on Thanksgiving. Now 
he was the only one of the family who could go. 

Mother came to his room to look over his bag 
to make sure he had not forgotten anything 
that he would need. } 

“I wish Peter could go with me,” Roger said 
wistfully. 

“That would be lovely, dear. Run to the tele- 
phone and ask his mother.” 

Roger ran downstairs, two steps at a time. 
Peter's mother answered the telephone. After 
Roger had explained what he wanted Peter's 
mother answered, “You are a brave boy, Roger, 
to stay behind and do what you 
can to make Thanksgiving pleas- 
ant for your grandparents. Peter 
may go with you. He'll meet you 
on the corner.” 

The bus was late. Roger did not 
like that. It would be dark when 
he and Peter reached the stop at 
the crossroads where they would 
get off. Grandfather's house was 
just a little way from there, but 
Roger had never walked up the 
lane through the darkness without 
his father. Darkness in the country 
was worse than darkness in the 
city, 

The bus was crowded. The boys 
eased their way through the aisle 
to the back. They set their bags 
oufion the floor at their feet; then 
s beingipressing their faces against the 
. Youtiwindow, they watched the evening 
grow darker and darker. 

To get his thoughts off the 
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darkness Roger began thinking about the school 
program they had seen that afternoon. “The 
Pilgrims had something special to be thankful 
for,” he told Peter, ‘‘and I believe I know what 
it was.” 

“You do?” Peter asked. ‘““What was it?” 

“Ever since our home-room teacher said what 
she did this afternoon I believe I know what 
their special reason was. You see they had 
worked all through the long, hot summer to 
raise food to eat and to have enough to last 
through the long, cold winter, you know. God 
did not give them the harvest. He just gave them 
the strength and the will to work for it. They 
were thankful for the harvest that their own 
efforts had produced.” 

“Of course they were,” Peter agreed. 

Roger talked on: “God had been good to 
the Pilgrims. They were so glad that they had 
not failed God but had worked hard, and when 
they looked at the harvest they just had to set 
aside a whole day for special thanksgiving.” 

“Did the teacher say that?” Peter asked. 

“Well, not exactly,” Roger acknowledged. 


“But that’s what she meant.” 
Peter was silent, and Roger continued: “You 
have something special to be thankful for, 


The boys watched the taillight on the bus 
disappear. Roger’s heart was pounding. 
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something you worked hard to get. You made 
extra-good grades in arithmetic this month.” 

Roger thought: “I’m thankful for my mother 
and father, and my big brother. I'm thankful 
for my home, my good health, and my friends. 
I'm thankful that I'm an American. But these 
things were given to me. There’s nothing much 
that I've done myself to be thankful for.” 
Through the bus window he watched the gather- 
ing dark. When he thought of his fear of the 
dark, he felt ashamed instead of thankful. 

Then the driver called the crossing and 
brought the bus to a stop. Roger and Peter got 
off. It was not late, but the moon was hidden 
by dark, rolling clouds. The boys watched the 
taillight on the bus disappear down the highway. 
Roger’s heart was pounding. Why was he so 
afraid in the dark? He could see the light from 
Grandmother's house but never had he realized 
that the lane from the highway to the house 
was so long. If Peter was afraid, he did not 
let on. 

Roger knew that it was his place to say what 
they should do. “Come on,” he said hoping his 
voice sounded natural. “Let’s race to that light 
there in the window.” The boys could not run 
with their heavy luggage. They stumbled often 


The boys waved their lights high just as 
they had seen trainmen do at a crossing. 


on the rough ground; they walked fast, trying 
to keep in the center of the lane. They soon 
reached the yard. Roger called, and the kitchen 
door flew open. 

Grandfather had finished his chores. Grand. 
mother had the table set and the biscuits ready 
to put into the oven. Roger explained why his 
father and mother could not come. Grandmothe 
said she was glad he brought Peter to the farm: 
they would have a good Thanksgiving dinner, 
The boys called the collie pup into the kitchen 
where it was light and they could check his fine 
points. Then Roger poured milk in a pan beside 
the back step for the cats, just as he had donefi 
since he was four. 

At the supper table they talked about a young 
colt that would soon be ready to ride. Whe 


played several games of double dominoes, and 
Grandfather won most of them. After that he 
wound the clock and everyone went to bed. 

But Roger did not go to sleep. He talked ta 
Peter in low tones. Soon Peter’s even breathing 
and his own unanswered questions told Rogegri 
that his chum had not heard a word. Roget 
turned over. After a time he sat up in bed 
What was that noise? It was like none of th@inj 
farm sounds that he had heard b 
fore. . 

Quietly, without waking Peter, 
Roger crawled out of bed and wen 
to the window. The moon was stil 
hidden and a stiff wind was blowing 
from the southwest. That buzzing 
irregular sound must come from 
plane overhead. But it was not the 
smooth, purring sound that he heard 
when planes flew over his house if 
the city. The sound was gettingl’ 
louder and louder. Then he saw th 


around over the house, the barn, angi; 
the orchard. 

Why was the pilot flying so low 
Was something wrong with th 
plane? Did he need to land? Wa 
he over strange country and did nog 
know what was below? Around an 
around the tiny speck traveled, lowe 
and lower. What would Father do i 
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ideq comes down in the top of the big trees 


? Wall “Go over to the left side,” 


he were here? Roger wondered if he 
should waken Grandfather? But he 
hated to do that; Grandfather had been . 
up later than usual. 

He went to the bed and shook Peter. 
“Let’s get dressed and go out in the 
yard. There’s a plane overhead, and I 
believe the pilot wants to land.” 

Instantly Peter was awake. The boys 
[jumped into their clothes quickly and 
slipped out of the house. Never had it 
seemed so dark. “What if the plane 


fin the yard or in the orchard?” Peter 
asked. 

“I was thinking about that,” Roger 
said. “I wish we knew a way to signal. 
oy There’s a pasture on the other side of 
the garden and it stretches back a long 
away. It’s wide too.” 


The trees and the bushes are dressed in white, 
In the snow that fell while I slept last night. 
I clapped my hands and I said, “I guess 

The earth has a nice new Sunday dress!” 


First Snow 
By Mildred Lawrence 


f 


A 


“If that sound means anything, that 
pilot can’t stay up much longer,” Peter fretted. 
Why did it have to be so dark, Roger wor- 
ried. Only once before had he seen it so dark. 
mihen he had gone to the barn with Father 
and Grandfather to see about a lamb with an 
@ injured foot. The barn! Grandfather’s flashlights! 
eM He kept them in the box nailed to the wall. 

Roger grabbed hold of Peter’s arm, then felt 
his way past the pump. There was a post and 
a clothesline. The clothesline guided them to the 
ished. They were away from the trees now and 
inggin the open. “We'll have to be careful,” Roger 


ingmsaid, “but that big building is the barn.” 


Roger was so excited and had pulled Peter so 

@swiftly over unfamiliar ground that Peter could 
only ask, “What—why- 

ij’ Then they came to the broad side of the barn. 

ings Follow close,” Roger told Peter. “The door’s 

@right over here.” 

sn He pushed it open and tiptoed to reach the 
fox. His hand closed around a long slender 

@iashlight. He gave it to Peter and took another 
for himself. The batteries were good. The boys 
hurried outside and by a shortcut through the 
garden, reached the pasture. 

Roger told Peter, 

‘till you come to the side fence. Run down the 

ence and wave your flashlight. I'll go over to 

¢ other side and do the same thing.” 

Soon the boys were on opposite sides. They 

ved their lights high just as they had seen 

ainmen do at a crossing. Almost immediately 


the plane descended. With a suddenness that 
startled the boys, it landed on the smooth land 
between them. 

The boys ran to the plane. A young woman 
crawled out of the cockpit. “You're boys!” she 
exclaimed. 

“And—and you're a girl?” they gasped. 

“Yes, and you boys probably saved my life.” 

“We're glad you understood our signal,” Peter 
said. 

“Won't you come to the house with us?” 
Roger asked. “You can see about your plane in 
the morning.” 

“Tl be very happy to do that.” On the way 
to the house she told the boys that her name 
was Martha—Marty for short. She had received 
her training at a private flying school and held 
a civilian license. The plane in the pasture was 
one that her father had bought a few weeks be- 
fore, when the army sold some of its trainer 


planes. She hoped to deliver the plane to her 


uncle on a ranch in the west. Roger and Peter 
were speechless with admiration. 

At the house Marty insisted on Roger’s not 
waking his grandparents. She would sleep on 
the lounge in the sitting room until daylight, then 
she would go to the pasture and with a few 
bolts and a wrench she believed that she could 
mend the damaged plane. “Yes,” she told 
them, “you boys may help if you want to get up 
that early.” 

Roger left anoteonthe (Please turn to page 21) 
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Ten sid farther on Marjorie’s overtense fingers 
missed it again. 


YNN SAT at the back of the schoolroom 
concentrating fiercely on her history, her 
usually laughing blue eyes dark with unhap- 
piness. The bell had not sounded yet but she 
could not just sit there. She did not want to hear 
what the girls at the front of the room were say- 
ing. She knew what they were talking about 
without even listening. 

There was no use trying to disregard Kathryn’s 
eager, excited voice though. 

“We can take our sandwiches and stay all 
day——” Kathryn was planning, her dark curls 
bobbing animatedly as she talked. “We'll take 
our bicycles and——” 

Resolutely Lynn kept her eyes glued to her 
book 


“Bicycles!” she thought longingly. “Bicycles 
and all-day picnics. If just once I'd be invited to 
go along——” 

She drew a deep breath and plunged on into 
the next chapter, but her thoughts were every- 
where but on her work. ‘“Tomorrow maybe—if I 
win—it’ll all be different,” she promised herself. 
“It isn’t that the girls don’t like me. It’s just 
that they’ve always done things together in their 
own crowd, and when someone new moves into 
town, they don’t even notice. I’ve been here a 
month and I’ve been so lonesome, but I can’t 


Twirling 


BY MARGARET TOOL MEYER}, f 
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really blame them for the way I feel.”"Mhere ; 
She thought of the tryout for “drum mafRemen 
jorette” for the school band that was to be™wheth 
held the next day. Already she could se¢ 
herself there, her long blond hair flying out 
beneath a perky little cap, her crisp, redfil 
skirt, which her mother had made for her 
swishing out snappily in the breeze, her darling “Oh 
black velvet jacket buttoned straight to her ching’ 
“No one even knows I was majorette back i 
Lincoln,” she thought quickly. “They didn’t ask 
me, and I couldn’t tell them without sounding 
conceited.” 
She glanced up, saw Marjorie Hall just cominge 
in behind a group of boys. Marjorie had nq@aid. 
parents. She lived at the boys’ and girls’ home 
and she was so painfully shy that it was littl hurriec 
wonder that no one ever thought of includingfontain 
her in anything. She had long, black lashes anq@oi 
dark wavy hair, but she was so self-consciougpeci 
that they went unnoticed. 
“T can’t let myself be like her,” Lynn thoug 
swiftly. “That’s why it’s so important to get t 
be majorette. I just have to make the girls notid 
me; I have to get the chance to be one of them. 
The next morning Lynn was up long befo 
breakfast, practicing all the novelties she hafitci 
learned with the band back in Lincoln. 
“Won't it be wonderful if I get to be mm 
jorette?’” she asked her mother over her shoulde 
as her baton spun around gaily in the eat 
morning sunlight. 
Her mother, who was standing at the kitchq 
door watching her, smiled and nodded. “Yes, 
would be very nice,” she said. “Only rememb 
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."Bhere are other things that are more important. 
/magemember you'll be exactly the same little girl 
to be™whether you win or lose. It’s how kind you are 
1 seefito others that really counts.” 

¢ outy Lynn thtew the baton high in the air, and 
, redaughed as it came spinning down, straight into 
herfiher outstretched hand. 

cling “Oh, I’tm kind, all right,” she laughed gaily. 
ching Only I'm going to win this contest—wait and 
ick ingBee if I doh’t. I don’t know who else has entered, 
aslgput I know who's going to win!” 

ndingj Her mother smiled at her affectionately. 
‘Come ofl and eat your breakfast now or you'll 
ymingpe late for school, and you won't like that,” she 
ad nq aid, 

home™ Lynn could scarcely keep from running as she 
 littl@urried to school, a little later, with the box that 
ludingfontained her costume under her arm. This was 
-s angpoing to be fun, surprising the other girls, es- 
isciougpecially Kathryn Dixon and Nancy Spencer. 
ey had never seemed to notice her much, but 
he had liked them from the start. 

“Lynn! Oh, Lynn, wait for me a minute.” 

It was Marjorie Hall, emerging from the 
enced-in yard that surrounded the home. 

She came dashing up, and even in her own 
ncitement Lynn couldn’t help but notice that 
he didn’t seem so drab today. There were spots 
t color in both cheeks and her eyes were spar- 
ing with eagerness. “I want to show you some- 
ing, Lynn,” she panted. “Look!” 

_ She pulled something yellow out of a paper 
kitchdck and her hands trembled with pride as she 
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“It’s my dress for the tryout,” she breathed. 
“Isn’t it beautiful! Someone sent it in a bundle 
of clothes to the home, and Mrs. Martin short- 
ened it and pressed it for me. She’s awfully good 
to me. She says if I win today she'll get me a red 
silk blouse to go with it, out of her own savings.” 

Lynn stood stock still while something cold 
seemed to tighten around her heart. 

“TI didn’t know you even thought of entering,” 
she said slowly. 

Marjorie’s laugh was breathless. “I’ve been 
practicing for weeks, and I just have to win,” 
Marjorie confided. “Of course you won't un- 
derstand, with a father and mother and every- 
thing. But I don’t have anyone except my brother. 
He’s four years younger than I am and he’s 
adopted out. Mrs. Martin says we ought to see 
each other once in a while—only of course there’s 
never any money for traveling.” 

“What's that got to do with the tryout?” 
Lynn demanded sharply. 

“Well, he lives in Wylkson, and that’s where 
the band gets to go every year, all expenses paid. 
If I’m majorette I'll get to go too. I'll get to see 
him! Won’t that be wonderful ?” 

For a long minute Lynn didn’t answer, and 
when she did her voice sounded sort of choked. 
“I guess you didn’t know I’m entering the try- 
out,” she said. “My dress is in this box and I 
intend to win if I possibly can. I’ve been practic- 
ing also, and this contest is terribly important 
to me too, only in a different way.” 

At four o’clock that same day, the preliminary 
contests were over, and only Lynn and Marjorie 
were left, standing out on the parade ground in 
front of the band. 

It seemed to Lynn that everyone in school 
had stayed to watch, but she didn’t mind. Kath- 
ryn Dixon and Nancy Spencer were there, al- 
most close enough to touch, and that was what 
she wanted. 

For it was going to be easy, not because she 
was so much better than Marjorie—for Marjorie 
had proved amazingly steady—but because of 
their costumes. Lynn knew instinctively that 
that was what would decide it and it gave her 
confidence. Her own stunning red and black 
outfit was in such contrast to Marjorie’s yellow 
skirt and her everyday blouse. 

“One more march,” Mr. Halcrest, the band 
director, was saying. 

The whistle sounded. 

Lynn wanted to laugh. (Please turn to page 26) 
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R. BENDER looked as- 
tonished when he saw ! 

Lee Stantial standing there by the window in 
the candle-lighted kitchen of his house. Of course 
Lee was very much startled for a second or two 
to meet Zed’s father like that. Mr. Bender must 
have seen the light in the kitchen, which had 
been left dark. Maybe he had seen the light 
of Lee’s matches in the front room too. So he 
had come around the house to investigate. When 
he stepped into the kitchen, Mrs. Bender and both 
the boys, Zed and Matt, were right behind him. 

“Why, of all things!” Mrs. Bender said, 
“How'd you get in here? What are you after?” 

But the still feeling that had come over Lee 
kept him from being afraid. He started to 
explain. But all at once Zed discovered the rabbit 
_ in the basket on the chair by the window. 

“Hey!” he said. “Look!” 

And when they looked, Mrs. Bender picked 
up Matt’s hat from beside the rabbit’s basket. 
“Yes, and look at this!” she said. 

But Mr. Bender had seen Lee’s note on the 
table under the candle. ““What’s this?” he said. 
It only took him a few seconds to read it. He 
turned around and handed it to his wife, and 
then he came over to the dining room door and 
turned on the electric light. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Bender said, as she finished read- 
ing Lee’s note. Then she picked up Matt’s hat 
and held it out. “Where was this?” she asked. 
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Pictures by 
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There was no wish in Lee 
heart now to accuse Matt. H 
didn’t know where his dislik 
for these Bender boys ha 
gone; but it was gone. He answered Mrs. Be 
der’s question carefully. “Oh, Matt left his hz 
over at our house.” 

For a moment no one said anything. Then 
picked up the rabbit and held him, while even 
one stood still, thinking things out. Zed dre 
the rabbit up against his face, just as Eph Saxe 
did with Wigglenose, as if he loved the rabbi 
And all at omee Lee knew that Zed wasn’t 
mean as he had thought he was. Lee knew 
was just a boy like himself, who cared about 
same things but who had just got an idea 
he had to fight for everything, as Daddy said 
the way folks think who make wars. And thei 
Zed came over to him and stood looking at hi 
between Floppy’s ears. 

“Say,” he said, “you brung—— you brung 
you brought my rabbit back.” ey 

Just then the dog in the dining room, whi 
had been whining a little, began to bark. Maliwante 
Bender looked at Lee’s note in her hand anilooke 
said, “Show us how Duke was caught in ti "May 
door.” But 

Lee turned around toward the dining OO clock 
and when he opened the swinging door Mly,,: 
Bender turned on the light in there. Duke yelp¢ laugh 
with joy. Lee untied his leash from the tab “0 
leg, and the dog instantly leaped and scramble 
for the kitchen. He pushed through the dod 
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“Look—you 

| BEph’s back?” 

“Is he?” Lee said, 
surprised and very glad. 
“Yes,” Zed said, 
“just tonight. That's 
where we went.” 

Lee was puzzled. 
Why would the Ben- 


ha@iders, even the boys, let 


“Listen,” Zed said. “Eph wants to see you.” 


What the Story Told Before 


To help out in the war effort Lee Stantial’s 
mother turned her yard over to the neighbor- 
hood children, and Lee decided to give a show. 
When Zed Bender tried to follow Lee and 
Eph Saxter (Eph was a magician) into the 
barn, where they were practicing their tricks, he 
and Lee had a disagreement. That night some- 
one turned the hose on the curtains and cos- 
tumes for the show. 

One day Lee and Joan went to the barn to 
fix a broken window, and there they found 
Matt Bender’s hat with the buttons on it. Lee 
felt sure then that it was Matt who had turned 
the hose on the curtains and costumes. Lee took 
the hat and Floppity Ears, the rabbit, and went 
to the Benders’ house. He climbed in the 
kitchen window to put the rabbit inside. There 
he found the Benders’ little dog tied to a 
leash in the dining room. The leash was caught 
in the door, which held him fast, like a trap. 
After Lee had freed the dog and put Floppity 
Ears down he wrote a note to Mr. Bender, tell- 
ing him why he had been in his house. 

en Lee heard a noise outside and became 
frightened. He went back to the kitchen win- 
dow and started to climb out. Just then the 
door opened and Mr. Bender came in. He 
stood still, looking at Lee. Then he said, “Well, 


_ what are you doing here?” 


his lighted doorway an 


be thinking. But he 
remembered how Dad- 
dy had left him in the 
barn when he took Joan 
into the house. And he 
knew Daddy wouldn’t 
be surprised if Lee had 
some reason for going 
to Zed’s house. 

So he just laughed 
again and followed Zed 
out of the door. Mrs. 
Bender put the little 
round hat on Matt’s 
head, and gave him a 
little push after Lee. 
She smiled at Lee, and 
her eyes had little 
bright lights in them 
too. Matt came and 
took hold of Lee’s 
hand just exactly as 
Happy or Tibby Ann 
would. 

They started out for 
Eph’s house, and pretty 
soon they wene there. 
Eph came and stood in 


d said, “Hello!” 


It seemed queer to Lee that if Eph wanted to 
see him he would send word by Zed Bender. Did 
Eph like Zed better than he did Lee? He had 
if@ begun to feel happy because the Benders seemed 
to think now that it was all right for him to get 
into their house through a window to help Duke, 
but this happiness began to sink out of him. 
Meanwhile Zed was cuddling the rabbit up un- 
der his chin, and his eyes had little bright lights 
C@in them. All at once that made Lee remember 


"Maybe Eph’s gone to bed.” 

But Mr. Bender looked up at the kitchen 
dock, and it was only five minutes to eight. 
‘Hardly yet, I guess,” Mrs. Bender said, and 
laughed too. 

“Okay!” Zed said. “Come on!” 

Lee wondered what Moms and Daddy would 


When they got in where the lamps were, he 
turned and looked at them, and saw the rabbit 
still in Zed’s arms. He saw Matt still holding 
to Lee’s hand, and right away he said, 

“Get you in the light, 

You all seem all right!” 
And he winked at Lee. Ha! Like the sun wink- 
ing! 

But Matt let go of Lee’s hand and ran out of 
the door again. When he came back in about a 
minute, he was lugging a white rabbit in his 
arms. He came and gave it to Lee, just exactly 
the way he had given him Floppity Ears that 
other day. There wasn’t any doubt at all what 
rabbit this was, for when Lee put her up against 
his chin, she wiggled her nose against his, the 
way she always did with Eph. And Eph said, 

“You can tell how she misses you 
By the way she kisses you!” 

It didn’t seem to Lee that anybody needed 
to explain anything then. But Eph did. “Matt 
brought Wigglenose back to me,” he said. “He's 
been taking care of her while I was gone. How 
did the show go?” 
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and it swung back ee 
against the leash in 
Lee’s hand, and Duke 
was caught just exactly 
Aithe way he had been 
when Lee found him. 
Everybody said, “Oh!” 
Ajat almost the same 
, time. Then Lee and 
Mr. Bender followed 
into the kitchen. 
y Zed and Matt looked 
Lee as if they'd nev- 
fer really seen him be- 
fore. Then Zed said, 
. Benffalone the whole family, 
is haligo to see Eph the first 
evens 2 
evel 
dre 
Saxi 
rabb 
sn’t 
ut 
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d th 
at hu the little bright lights on the river. He wondered 
if what he had done about Matt’s hat and 
8—B Floppy and Duke had done something to Zed’s 
eyes. He remembered how kind Eph always was 
whid§to him, Lee, and he thought Eph probably 
- Mii wanted to be kind to Zed too. So he laughed and 
d anflooked out of the window at the dark and said, 
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“Tt didn’t go,” Lee said. “It rained.” 

“What rained?” Eph said. “The show?” 

They all laughed. ‘““The rain rained,” Lee said. 

Eph looked at the three of them. Then as if 
he had seen lights in all their eyes, he said, 

“Oh, I don’t know! 

I guess you had a show!” 
Lee knew what he meant. But he went right on. 
“I guess it was a better show than the one we 
planned.” He looked at Lee. “I saw your father 
tonight,” he said. “I went over to see if you 
were at home, and he told me a lot of things 
that have been going on.” Eph smiled a little, 
but he looked at Wigglenose. Then he added, 
“But where did you go tonight? Did you come 
here to see me?” 

“T didn’t know you had come home or I would 
have,” Lee said. “I started for Zed’s house, but 
I stopped on the bridge. And while I was there, 
the sun——” 

He stopped. He couldn’t talk about that won- 
derful experience. But after a minute he did 
tell about the lights on the ripples and on the 
gtass, under the dark trees, “like a fairies’ torch- 
light. procession!” he added. 

Eph watched him. Then he said slowly: “Yes, 
I guess that was some show! Better than any 
man can make. But I saw a show once at a 
yacht club down on Long Island. I think maybe 
we could——” He broke off. 

“Listen,” he said, “you ask your mothers 
to let all you kids come over here tomorrow. 


The fun of this will be to keep it a secret and 
surprise everybody. You know, it’s nice to be 
a great performer, one of the stars of a show. 
but the real showman is the one who thinks it all 
out and tells the stars what to do.” He grinned 
at each of them in turn. “How'd you like to 
put on a show with about a hundred stars?” 

Hardly anything could have excited them 
more. 

“When?” Zed asked eagerly. 

“Next Saturday night—if it doesn’t rain. If 
it rains that night, we'll try the next Saturday 
night!” 

He didn’t tell them any more then, but the 
next day, when all the children came to his 
house, he said, “Now, there are twenty-six of 
us, counting Floppity Ears and Wigglenose, and 
Thathy. If each one of us keeps this secret, 
we'll have twenty-six secrets, and that’s enough 
to make any show.” 

Then began the busiest days the children had 4 
ever known. Each one had a part in making the 
plans, each had a part in making the props, and 
each was to have a part in the performance, 
which was to be different from anything they 
had ever dreamed of. But it was a funny thing 
that nobody was to be a star, yet the show was 
to be full of stars! 

_ Some of them worried for fear it would rain. 


But Lee didn’t. He told Joan about that evening = 
on the river bridge when the sun came out off 5 
the clouds and winked (Please turn to page 27)@ mal 
wor 
cott 
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“It was like a fairies’ torchlight 
procession!” he added. 
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Betsy and 
China Lady 


By Irene U. Hartwell 
Pictures by Marjorie Edinger 


HINA LADY lived next door. Betsy ran 
over to chat with her nearly every day. 

Mrs. Downs was so little and pretty and dain- 
ty that Betsy thought she looked like the China 
dolls on the mantelpiece at home. That’s why 
she called her “China Lady.” Mrs. Downs liked 
the name. 

All day long China Lady sat and made things 
with her hands. Betsy loved to watch those flying 
fingers making the knitting needles click. She 
loved to watch a needle go running through 
bright bits of cloth, or a crochet hook flashing in 
and out among the threads, to make a fairylike 
doily. Her tongue ran a mile a minute as she 
talked to China Lady, her ears listened hard to 
the stories China Lady told, and her feet ran 
many errands for the little old lady. 

Best of all Betsy liked to watch China Lady 
make rag dolls. From plain muslin, and brown 
wool, and scraps from the rag bag, and fluffy 
cotton for stuffing, and a box of paints China 


All day long China Lady sat and made things 
with her hands. 


Betsy was almost too happy to 
picked the doll up and hugged it. 


She 


Lady made the most wonderful rag dolls! Not 


‘just rag dolls that anyone might make. Oh, no! 


The eyes would seem to twinkle at you. The 
mouth would smile. There would be rosy cheeks, 
and a dear little nose, and bangs, and long braids 
of hair, and a short-skirted dress, and a hat that 
tied under the chin, and cunning shoes over 
short socks. 

How Betsy wished she might have one of these 
dolls! But China Lady sold them as fast as they 
were made, and had orders ahead. 

“Honey dear,” said China Lady one day after 
Betsy had picked up a spool of thread, and 
hunted for a dropped needle, and brought in a 
drink of fresh water, “would you like to pick out 
some material for a dress for this doll?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Betsy, happily. She hunted 
in the rag bag until she found a bundle of gay 
red and green plaid gingham. 

“Thank you,” said China Lady, smiling. ‘Put 
your coat on and run outside now and get some 
sunshine. I'll be looking for you tomorrow.” 

The next afternoon Betsy hop-skipped up the 
path to the cozy, white cottage and let herself 
in. There on the chair beside China Lady was 
the sweetest rag doll in the world; chubby and 
rosy, smiley and cuddly, and as dear as she could 
be all in bright gingham. 

“You darling,” said Betsy. She turned to 
China Lady. “May I pick her up?” 

“Of course.” China Lady laughed. “I’m glad 
you like her, for I made her for you as a thank- 
you for helping me so much.” 

Betsy was almost too (Please turn to page 29) 
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J UDAH WAS a prosperous 
nation, but the people had 
grown away from the God who 
had prospered them. They had 
looked upon the luxury and 
splendor of the neighboring 
nations and had copied their 
ways. They had forgotten the 
teaching of their fathers, ig- 
nored the warning of past prophets, and trouble 
threatened from enemies on all sides. 

At this time in Jerusalem there lived a man 
named Isaiah, a rich and educated man and an 
honored citizen. He was a man who enjoyed 
the culture and good things of his city without 
giving’ much thought to the welfare of his peo- 
ple. In the past when the Children of Israel were 
in trouble God had spoken to one of them and 
through him helped the others. Now He spoke 
to Isaiah, 

One day as Isaiah rested God came to him in 
a vision. Isaiah saw God face to face, and as he 
stood in the presence of God he saw the glory 
of heaven. Then he realized how far Israel had 
fallen in selfishness and greed. He thought of the 
great Temple they had built, their long and 
pompous rituals and ceremonies. He thought of 
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THE VOICE 
OLD ISRAEL 


their altars and the many animals they burned 
in sacrifice. But although they followed tradi- 
tion faithfully, the needy of the city were 
neglected and the poor were shunned and 
abused. The fortunate citizens, instead of being 
charitable and kind because of their blessings, 
were haughty, proud, and cold. 

Isaiah looked upon God and his heart was 
filled with love for Him. He knew that God 
alone could save the children of Israel from their 
enemies without and from the selfishness and sin 
in their hearts. He thought of all his friends in 
Jerusalem and of all the people in Judah. If only 
they could see and know God as he did! 

Then a voice from heaven said, “Whom shall 
I send? Who will go to the people?” 

Isaiah answered, “I am here; send me.” 

The voice that Isaiah heard was the same voice 
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that had told Abraham so many, many centuries 
before: “Leave the unbelievers and go into an- 
other country that I will show you. There your 
name shall become great, your family an honored 

ple, and through you all the people of the 
earth shall be blessed.” Later in that new country 
God told Abraham: “Look toward heaven and 
count the stars. So shall be the number of your 
descendants.” Down through the years, the 
descendants of Father Abraham who held to the 
belief in one God, increased until they were a 
mighty people. That people was Israel. 

The voice that Isaiah heard was the same voice 
that had said to Moses when the Children of 
Israel were downtrodden and abused in Egypt: 
“Go, and bring my people out of Egypt.” When 
later the people became rebellious, selfish, en- 
vious, and quarrelsome, the same voice had 
given to Moses the Ten Commandments, the 
laws for righteous and just living. If these laws 
were followed all the people would be assured 
of happiness. 

The voice that Isaiah heard was the same voice 
that had told the prophet Samuel, when he was 
about to select a new king for Israel: “Look not 
upon the outward form of man when you would 
choose a king. Remember that God looks upon 
the goodness in the heart.” Samuel passed by 
many men of good form and stature, and chose 
the shepherd boy David to be the future king. 
Samuel knew there was goodness in the boy’s 
heart, and he chose well, for David made a good 
king. The “house of David,” as he and his 
descendants were called, brought honor to Israel. 

Isaiah heard the voice of God say, “Go, and 
tell the people the things that you have seen, 
and the things that you know now to be true.” 

In times past the prophets who came into the 
cities to warn the people against wrongdoing 
had usually been men who wore rough clothing 
and had come from the wilderness or the hills. 
The people in the cities had paid little attention 
to the great truths that these inspired men taught. 
Often the people had laughed at them and gone 
their old way in selfishness and sin. But when 
they saw Isaiah going about the streets of Jeru- 
salem as a prophet, the people were much sur- 
prised. Isaiah was one of them: He was a friend 
of the king and companion to the chief priests. 

Isaiah stood up fearlessly and rebuked the 
nation in the name of God. He told the people 
that their sins were more powerful in bringing 
about the destruction of Israel than the enemies 


outside their borders. He said a nation was no 
better and no stronger than its people. “Re- 
pent,” he told them, “and turn to God.” He 
wanted them to believe that God would take 
care of the good people, but destruction would 
come to the wicked. 

The people of Judah feared most the king 
of Assyria, who had already taken Samaria and 
destroyed: the kingdom in the north. He was 
powerful and his soldiers were well trained. 
As the enemy became more boastful, the people 
of Jerusalem were filled with terror. They spent 
long hours in prayer. They burned many sacri- 
fices on the altars. They brought costly offerings, 
and the whole city was given over to worship. 


The Lord spoke to Isaiah, and Isaiah told his 
people: “Come, let us reason together. God 
does not care for your sacrifices. He is weary of 
your long and empty rituals. God wants you to 
turn your face toward Him and let His love fill 
your heart. Even though you have fallen into 
wrongdoing, you are not without hope. He 
wants you to be quiet and think things out with 
Him. He has promised to listen, and if you 
are sorry for your evil ways, and if you are 
willing to be guided by His love, your prayers 
will be answered. God will protect you, and you 
need not fear the sword of the enemy.” 

The people tried to grasp Isaiah’s faith. And 
when the enemy marched (Please turn to page 25) 
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Words by Marian Phelps Music by May F. Lawrence 
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1. When the rol-lick-ing, frol-ick-ing win- ter wind Comes blowing his lust - y horn, 
2. So the flus-ter - y, blus-ter- y old north wind, With frost in his whiskers gray, 


tan 


With a “ta - ra - ra” and a “ha- ha - ha!” On a chill - y No-vem-ber morn. 
With his “ha - ha - ha” and his “ta - ra - ra!” Makes usmer-ry as birds in May. 
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For our hearts are sing-ing, “No-vem-ber’s bring-ing Our own Thanks-giv-ing Day!” 
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PLANES and air mail 
are so popular with 
stamp collectors that many 
ollections today are made 
up exclusively of air-mail '.. 
tamps and covers. Some of © 
e early air-mail stamps 
were issued in such small 
, quantities that they are now 


= ety scarce, and copies 


ce 
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bring high prices. A com- 
plete or nearly complete col- 
ection of air-mail stamps 
would be worth many thou- 
sands of dollars today. How- 
ever there are many air-mail 
stamps that are not expen- 
ive, and a nice collection 
may be formed at a small 
ost. 
To the United States goes 
e honor of issuing the first 
tamp showing an airplane 
n flight. It is the twenty- 
ent denomination of the 
parcel-post series, and was placed on sale Decem- 
| er 16, 1912. The design, which we illustrate, 
hows an old-style “pusher” biplane carrying 
nail. 
Our country’s first air-mail stamp, a twenty- 
our-cent red-and-blue denomination, was issued 
ay 13, 1918. It was used to pay postage on 
iplane mail between Washington, Philadel- 
ia, and New York. To date, the United States 
as issued thirty-two different air-mail stamps in 
ixteen different designs. 

How different is the modern Pan-American 
lipper shown on the Canal Zone stamp from 
he old 1912 biplane! The clipper is a huge four- 
hotored transport that can carry fifty persons. 
¢ earliest planes usually had room only for the 
ilot and possibly a single extra passenger. 
Airplanes on stamps form a most interesting 
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Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


CANAL ZONE 


subject for a collection, since 
more than eighty-five coun- 
tries have issued stamps 
showing pictures of air- 
sewn planes of various kinds or 

B other picture designs that 

", suggest flying. So if you do 
not want to limit your collec- 
, tion just to planes, you can 
add balloons, helicopters, 
» wings, flying horses, and 
_ other interesting items. 

The Russian stamps that 
we illustrate are unusual. 
The five-kopeck stamp shows 
a group of Russian children 
flying a model airplane. The 
ten-kopeck stamp pictures a 
motorless plane or glider, 
high in the air. 

Here are some of the air 
stamps that you will find 
interesting: Spain, showing 
a helicopter in flight; Egypt, 
showing an airplane flying 
over the pyramids; Canada, showing planes and 
student flyers; Russia, showing balloons, para- 
chute jumpers, and various airships; Greece, 
showing Daedalus and Icarus, the mythological 
characters who flew with wings which they at- 
tached to their shoulders with wax; Italy, show- 
ing Leonardo da Vinci’s flying machine; France, 
showing a plane in flight over Paris; China, 
showing a plane over the Great Wall of China, 
Uruguay, showing Pebasus, the famous winged 
horse of Greek mythology; Brazil, showing sev- 
eral kinds of early-day balloons and airships; 
Lithuania and Latvia, which countries have is- 
sued some beautiful triangular air-mail stamps. 

When air travel and commerce is resumed 
between the various nations throughout the world 


we may expect a great many new air stamps to 
be issued. 
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Co-operati 


“Oh, thank you, thank you, Grandma dear, 
For this delicious pie.” 

“The pumpkin should be thanked, my child, 
The pumpkin and not I.” 


So when I heard my grandma’s words, 
I thanked the pumpkin vine. 

“You ought to thank the earth,” it said; 
“The credit’s hers, not mine.” 


“Oh, thank you, good old Mother Earth; 
You're very kind, I know.” 

“You ought to thank the sun,” she said, 
“It’s he that makes things grow.” 


“Oh, thank you, thoughtful Mr. Sun; 
You shine with might and main.” 

' See here,” he answered with a smile, 

“You ought to thank the rain.” 


“Oh, thank you, gentle Drops of Rain,” 
I called up good and loud. 

“You're welcome, but”—they pattered back— 
“You ought to thank the cloud.” 


“Oh, thank you, Mr. Cloud,” I cried, 
Then heard this kind reply: 

“We all co-operate, my child, 
To make a pumpkin pie!” 


“Your loving Father should be thanked 
For sun and rain and sod.” 

So gratefully I bowed my head 
To say, “I thank You, God.” 


By Annie Laurie Von Tunge 
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My Birdie 
By Arlene Kim Brause (7 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I have a little birdie, one of the 
sweetest kind. 

When I hold her she doesn’ t even 
mind. 

Sometimes for an hour or so I 
watch her hop and sing, 
And when I whistle to her she flys 

up in her swing. 


Bingo 
By Carol Lowe (11 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


Bingo was a monkey who was as 
as gold. 

Bingo loved his master, but one 
day he was sold; 

He entertained the children on a 
different street 

And never heard the loving sound 
of his old master’s feet. 

So one day Bingo ran away and 
ran this way and that way; 

And soon was at his nice old home, 

The one with the little painted 
dome. 

He saw his old master and ran to 
meet him— 

My, my, you should have heard that 
awful din! 

Back to his old master he was 
sold ; 

And there he lived till he was 
very old. 


Wee Wisdom 
By Marian Williams (10 years) 
Beech Grove, Ky. 


I like Wee Wispom very much, 
With stories, pictures, puzzles, and 
such. 


I like the cutouts and things to do; 
I like the songs and poems too. 


Thank You, God 
By Katy Gwendolyn Owen 


God gives us birds 
All:yellow, blue, and red; 
So I will thank Him 
Before I go to bed. 


When I wake up 
It is so gay; 

I feel God is near, 
So I will pray. 
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The Ant 
By Beverly Ann Jacobson 
(12 years) 
Kaunakakai, Molokai, Hawaii 


An ant is such a busy fellow; 
He works the whole day throu ugh. 

He never leaves a thing aroun 
For other ants to do. 
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Editor's note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age, Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper 
credit must be given in a later issue. 
This humiliates the sender and is 
embarrassing to us. A note from a 
teacher or one of your parents stat- 
ing that the poem or story is original 
with you must accompany your con- 
tribution, otherwise the judges will 
not consider it. Every contribution is 
read carefully, and as many of the 
best ones are selected for publication 
as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Be sure to give your 


name, age, and address. A guild: 


membership card is sent to each 
child whose composition is pub- 
lished, as well as a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


Airplanes 
By Rudy Veland (11 
7 "Richmond, Calif’ 


Airplanes fy with the greatest of 
ease 
Over the land and over the seas; 
They fly over country so broad and 
Oh, I wish that one were mine. 
We would go up in the air so high; 
We would stay up there and fly, 


The ote would purr and then it 
would roar, 
And into the clouds my airplane 
would soar. 


Dolly’s Wash Day 
B M 6 


When I wash my dolly’s clothes 
And hang them up to dry, 
Then I ask her if she knows 
I love her so—my, my! 


_A Rainy Day 


By Esther Krieger (12 years) 
Blue Earth, Minn. 


The rain is slowly coming down, 
Descending quietly on the town. 
No children are outside to play, 
Because it is a rainy day. 


I tried to be content to stay 

Inside and read a book today; 

I've even played with colored 
chalk 


And listened to the grownups talk. 


But still the rain comes quietly 
down, 

Leaving puddles all around ; 

I sit with my nose pressed to the 
pane, 

Wishing somehow to stop the rain. 
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A Tiny Farm 
By Alice Flora (12 years) 
Goshen, Ind. 


Away down in a valley, 
Back in a little nook, 

There is a little farm— 
Just like a storybook. 


The buildings are so tiny 
That you can hardly tell 
Which is the house, which is the 
barn, 
Which is the tiny well. 


Oh, how I wish that I could live 
On a little farm like that; 

I'd have a tiny, tiny duck 
And a tiny, tiny cat. 


Dreams 
By Beverly Worriner (12 years) 
Canisteo, N. Y. 


I hope to be a writer 
When I grow up some day— 
When I read interesting books 
My thoughts go far away. 


Books take me into dreamland; 
I’m sure they take you too. 

I'd like to give the joy to folks 
That other writers do. 


I'll have a dreamland library 
Of books all written just by me, 
Of tales on land and tales on sea 
And places where I'd love to be. 
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My Garden 
By Nancy Stephenson (10 years) 
Westfield Centre, N. B., Canada 


I have a little garden with a little 
pebble walk; 

And sometimes in the evening I 
can hear the flowers talk. 

I have everything from cowslips 
to pansies white and blue— 

I wish you could see my garden, I 
really, truly do. 


Ihave a little garden with a little 
wooden gate; 

There is a tree, and in it lives a 
robin and his mate. 

I weed my little garden most care- 
fully each day; 

Mother says I never have any tim 

to play. 


Some Bunnies 
By Charlene Evelyn Medica 
(9 years) 
Napa, Calif. 


One day I saw a big mother 
bunny running across a field, She 
was black all over except for her 
nose and tail, and they were white. 
I watched her for a little while and 
soon saw some feet moving along, 
and I saw six ears stick up. Then 
I saw three little bunnies. Every 
one was brown and white except 
one, and he was like his mother. 


Pet Kittens 
By Ruth Ellen Turner (9 years) 
Sackville, N. B., Canada 


Pet kittens are a lot of fun. 

They like to sleep and romp and 
run; 

They cuddle down in funny places, 

And use their paws to wash their 
faces. 


My kitten’s name is Mickey Mouse. 

In daytime he stays in the house; 

When shadows fall, he softly 
creeps 

And hunts for food while the whole 
world sleeps. 


Fairies 
By Darleen Brown (13 years) 
Norfolk, Va. 


If you have a good imagination 
And you wander out at night, 
The members of the fairy nation 
Will appear, to your delight! 


Out in the woods the fairies dance; 

Late at night they gallop and 
prance. 

Little girls who wander out there 

See fairy ladies combing their hair. 


The fairy soldiers are brave and 
true; 

They fight with weapons old and 
new. 

The fairy carpenters build houses 
strong, 

And fairy teachers are never wrong. 


Yes, the fairies have a pretty nice 
town. 

On the face of the fairies there’s 
never a frown. 


Good little children like fairies 
will be, 

But bad little children the fairies 
won't see. 


The Pilgrims Had 
Something 


(Continued from page 7) 


kitchen table for his grand- 
parents to wake him at daylight 
so that he could help with the 
plane. By the time the sun was 
up Grandfather had made two 
trips to the pasture and back 
again. When Roger went to the 
house to get a piece of wire, he 
found Grandmother setting the 
dining table with her best linen, 
china, and silver. “Not every- 
one who cooks a Thanksgiving 
dinner will have a guest who 
came by plane,” she beamed. 
“And I’m thankful this day for 
a grandson who made a flying 
field of our pasture. Your 
grandfather is near bursting 
with pride.” 

A short time before Grand- 
mother called that dinner was 
ready, Marty wiped the grease 
from her hands and said the 
plane was ready for flight. She 
walked back to the house with 
one hand on Roger’s shoulder 
and her other hand on Peter's 
shoulder. 

Roger’s heart was singing, 
and really it should have been. 
He had many special things to 
be thankful for. He was thank- 
ful that he had overcome his 
fear of the dark enough to go 
to Marty’s aid. He was thankful 
that Marty had landed safely. 
He was thankful that Peter had 
shared this wonderful experi- 
ence with him, and he was 
thankful that he could do some- 
thing to help put the sparkle in 
his grandparents’ eyes on this 
very special day! 
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ORALEE put her curly head over the edge 

of the hole the Spartans were helping dig 

in the old creek bed. Her red hair, flushed face, 

and blue coat were flashes of color against the 
cool November sky. 

“What are you going to be thankful for this 
Thanksgiving?” she called down to Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Harrison and her uncle, Mr. Sloan. 

Her uncle lifted a dirt-smeared face to her, but 
there was a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Can’t we be grateful,” he asked, “without 
having something in particular to be grateful 
for?” 

“Kegs and Chink think they can’t,” she an- 
swered. “Is Mr. Van Orden going to get his 
well dug in time for Thanksgiving ?” 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Sloan. “How soon will 
he be back with the file?” 

“Not for half an hour yet,” said David. “I 
wish we could have the job done when he gets 
here.” 

David, Red, Chink, Coralee, and Kegs were 
hauling away the dirt that the men dug from 
the bottom of the pit. Andy and Bob hoisted the 
dirt in a bucket and held the ladder steady 
when anyone went into or out of the excavation. 

Coralee saw Keg’s father, Mr. Morris, rub- 
bing the wall beside him with a heavy finger. 
Fine particles of dirt shivered down to the bot- 
tom of the pit. 

“We'd be better off if we were digging in 
good, sticky clay instead of this stuff,” he said 
softly. 

“The walls are pretty well braced by two- 
by-fours,” said Mr. Sloan practically. “They 
ought to hold anything.” 
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Something 
Thankful For 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“Let me dig awhile, Dad?” David begged. 
“T’d like to come down.” 

“No,” said Mr. Harrison. “We need you up 
there.” 

“It’s a man’s job down there,” said Kegs with 
a grin. “We don’t get down. So all we still have 
to be grateful for is fresh air and sunshine, 
food, and a roof over our heads.” 

“I can’t get excited about those things,” said 
Chink. “I’ve been thankful for them all of my 
life!” 

“We'd better be thankful we're in America 
and not in Europe or the South Seas,” said 
Coralee with a vigorous shake of her head. 

“I don’t know much about Europe or the South 
Seas,” grunted Chink. 

“Just what you read in the newspapers and 
the geographies and hear over the radio,” 
scoffed David. “How much more do you want 
to know?” 

“A lot!” said Chink. 

“You don’t want them any closer right nov, 
do you?” grinned Andy. 

“No,” said Kegs. “But when we get all 
worked up with gratitude, we want to know it’ 
for something important, something big that 


Ret come whistling up the creek bed, trundling 


the wheelbarrow he had emptied. 
“What we need is less talk and more work,’ 


he said, dropping the handles and throwing 


himself on his stomach on the edge of the pit 
“Mr. Van Orden’s going to have a good well i 
we ever hit water. Then we'll have to build the 
walls all around with heavy rock and fill bac 
of them for a safe job. My dad says——” 
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He moved, and dirt shivered from the top to 
the bottom. 

“Better get away from there,” Andy warned 
him. “It wouldn’t be funny if the top caved in.” 

“T'll say not!” exploded Kegs. “My pop’s 
down there!” 

“So’s mine,” echoed David. “Maybe they 
ought to come up and rest. If you keep talking 
about cave-ins, you'll have me jittery!” 

Coralee called, “Is it getting wet down there, 
Uncle?” 

“It’s muddy,” said Mr. Sloan. “But I don’t 
think we're very close to water. This seems differ- 
ent from the well we dug for Sutton. There it 
gushed up at us like a fountain, all at once, 
when we finally got it open.” 

“If a fountain’d push up out of there now,” 
said Red jokingly, “it’d save me taking a bath. 
I could wash off this dirt before I go home!” 

“You folks are finding the most cheerful 
things to talk about,” complained David. “Me— 
I want to be here to eat Thanksgiving dinner. 
And I want my dad to eat it with me!” 

Coralee dropped her shovel behind her and 
rested her hands on the ladder. The talk about 
cave-ins and geysers had driven all thought of 
Thanksgiving out of her mind. She wished 
Mr. Van Orden would hurry back with the file. 
He was experienced in well digging. If any- 
thing went wrong, he would know what to do. 


= 


Coralee 


threw her weight on 


the ladder. Bob 
scrambling up it with the haste of panic. 


“Uncle,” she called, “couldn’t you come up 
so we could eat lunch? I brought the best deviled 
eggs I’ve ever made.” 

“It’s not time to eat,” said Mr. Sloan. “Be- 
sides we ought to wait for Van Orden.” 

Under Coralee’s foot more dirt crumbled 
away. She drew back. The dirt should not do 
that! With uneasy eyes, she watched the side 
of the ladder settle more deeply into the earth 
where she had stood. 

Andy called, “Got another bucketful ready?” 

“Heave ho!” answered Mr. Harrison. 

“We'll hurry and empty it,” promised David. 
“Has anyone struck slush? It looks like it.” 

“If we get too close to water, won't the pit 
fill so Mr. Van Orden can’t brick up the sides?” 
asked Coralee. 

She was eager for the men to come up out of 
the pit; but her uncle answered, “We're not that 
close yet, Coralee.” 

She appealed to Andy, “Can't we do something 
to make them come up?” 

He did not answer. He was drawing up the 
bucket on the pulley they had hung over the 
excavation. 

From the bottom of the pit Mr. Sloan shouted, 
“Here it comes!” 

Suddenly a shaft of water spurted high into 
the air, almost to the top of the digging. It 
struck the far side of the pit with as much force 
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as if it had come from a fire hydrant. 

“Hold the ladder,” Mr. Harrison shouted. 
“We're getting out of here!” 

Around the top of the pit was pandemonium. 
Andy could not let go of the bucket. If he did, 
it would plunge back into the pit and might hit 
someone. Coralee threw her weight on the lad- 
der. Bob joined her. They could hardly hold it. 


Fascinated, she watched, praying for the sight 
of her uncle; and when at ‘last his head came up, 
plastered with mud and smeared with ditty 
water, she gasped with relief. 

“Jump!” cried Red. “Jump as far as you can, 
Dad.” 

Mr. Sloan needed no urging. He climbed to 
the top, leaped free of the ladder, and: landed 


The men in the pit were scrambling up it with 


the haste of panic; and the 
water, gushing from the 
hole they had opened, was 
rising in an ever larger 
spurt, washing away the 
dirt on the far side of the 
pit, digging into it like a 
monstrous crane, eating it away. 

When Mr. Morris’s head 
emerged from the hole, the side 
of the wall opposite the ladder 
began to cave where the water 
was hitting it. Under her feet, 
Coralee felt the earth shifting. 
Clinging to her side of the lad- 
der, she threw herself flat on the 
ground so that her weight 
would be off the edge of the 
pit and would be spread over a 
larger area. She saw Bob do the 
same. 

Mr. Morris came out of the 
hole and leaped-off the ladder. 
The earth gave under one foot. 
He scrambled, got a firm foot- 
hold and crawled away to 
safety. 

Mr. Harrison’s white face 
rose from the digging. 

“Jump as far as you can, 
Dad!” David begged. 

“Don’t step on the edge,” 
cried Coralee. 

“Hurry,” Mr. Morris panted 
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Happy 


1 Thoughts ~7 


For the week of November 5 


I’m thankful that God an- 
swers prayer; 

When I need help, He’s al- 
ways there. 


For the week of November. 12 


I’m thankful that God’s will 
for me 

Is better far than mine could 
be. 


For the week of November 19 


I’m thankful for each glad 
new day 

In which to live and work 
and play. 


For the week of November 26 


I’m thankful for God’s care 
of me 
And of my friends and family. 


well back from the digging, on firm ground, 


The last one of them was 
safe! 

Coralee began worm. 
ing her way back from the 
pit. Bob followed. Andy 
let go of the bucket, and 
it fell from his tired 
hands. They could still hear the 
gush of the water, but it grew 
fainter. 

Andy moved closer to the pit. 

“The cave-in has sealed the 
water in again,” he said. ‘The 
buckets gone and so is the 
ladder.” 

“If you hadn’t held the lad- 
der so steady, we'd been down 
there all three of us!” said Mr. 
Sloan, still very short of 
breath. 

“With that mud over you,” 
moaned Coralee. “That gives 
all of us something to be thank. 
ful for!” 

“After this,” said Kegs rue. 
fully, “I'll take the common 
things and let the exciting 
things go!” 

The others said nothing. 
They sat very still, looking at 
the well they had tried to help 
Mr. Van Orden dig. Someday 
soon they would of course try 
again, although this Thanks 


from where he sat on the ground, with Kegs 
hovering over him. 

- Mr. Harrison did not answer. He climbed to 
the top rung and jumped, landing well away 
from the lip of the pit. 

“Uncle!” wailed Coralee. “Hurry!” 

She knew he was on the ladder. She could tell 
by the way it jerked under her hands. But she 
knew too that the water must be rising in the 
pit and the far side kept on caving. 


24 November 


giving Mr. Van Orden would have no well to be 
thankful for. But he had something much better. 
His neighbors were safe and sound! 


Appearance Deceiving 
Little Marjorie (after watching her small 
brother eat several big pieces of cake)— 
“Mamma, isn’t it funny how much larger Jimmie 
really is than he seems to be from the outside?” 
—Selected. 
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The Voice in Old 
Israel 


(Continued from page 15) 


against them, the Lord spoke 
again to Isaiah: “Tell your king 
to remember to be quiet, think 
on the things I have taught you, 
and be not fainthearted. The 
enemies who plan to overthrow 
your country are unbelievers. 
They shall not accomplish this 
thing, for God is not with 
them.” 

The king and the people held 
steadfastly to their faith in 
God, even though the enemy 
was powerful. They made a 
great effort to realize God’s pro- 
tection, and they were sincere in 
their wish to leave off old evil 
ways. God in His goodness and 
love shielded them from their 
enemy, the king of Assyria. 

The people accepted Isaiah 
as their leader and teacher. 
Again the Lord spoke to Isaiah 
and he told the king, “Of the 
house of David, a virgin shall 
beara son, and His name shall 
be called the Prince of Peace. 
On His shoulders shall rest a 
new kingdom, a kingdom of 
which there shall be no end.” 

The Israelites believed the 
ptophecy of Isaiah, and as the 
years went by they waited for 
God’s voice, the voice of old 
Israel, to announce its fulfill- 


ment. 
| 
Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, we're thank- 
ful for 
Thy rich, abundant food; 
For this and for Thy other 
gifts 


Yarn Flowers 


By Joanne Dee 


SE SCRAPS of yarn and cardboard to make these flowers. 

First cut some cardboard circles 3 inches across. Cut about 
16 notches around the edge and make a hole in the center. (See 
1.) Thread some yarn on a large needle. Have your thread, when 
double, 1 yard long. Wind your thread through the center and out 
around each notch. (See 2.) Thread your needle double with a 
contrasting yarn and work the center by pulling your needle up 
through the center; then loop the thread around each strand and 
pull each loop tight all around the circle. Go around the circle 
twice; then pull your thread to the back and fasten. Now tear away 
the cardboard a little at a time and you have your flower. 
Make as many flowers as you care to. Sew them on a comb, 
or sew two or three on each side of a ribbon headband, or put 
a bobby pin in each flower and pin in your braids. These flowers 


Accept our gratitude. 


make nice gifts. 
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Every day in November, 
1944, can be a happy day for us 
if we will be thankful for our 
many, many blessings. Among 
our blessings we might list the 
love and loyalty of our pets. 

I am thankful for the happi- 
ness expressed by birds. Even 
at the approach of a storm they 
continue to sing. I am thankful 
for the mother love expressed 
by different animals in the 
world. The mother monkey car- 
ries her baby in her arms until 
he is able to take care of him- 
self. The mother kangaroo car- 
ries her baby in a pouch until 
it is about six months old. 
When alarmed she picks up her 
baby with her forepaws and 
puts it in the pouch before seek- 
ing safety. This mother love is 
a lesson in itself, and for that 
I am thankful. 

With each letter you send I 
am reminded of the loyalty, un- 
derstanding, love, and obedi- 
ence of some pet. I wish to 
speak a word of thanks for all 


the things I have learned 
through association with my 
pets. Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy reading 
about the pets that belong to other 
people so much that I wish to tell 
you about mine. 

I have a pure-white Eskimo Spitz. 
My mother ordered her for me from 
South Carolina last winter. 

She can stand on her hind legs 
and jump rope a little. When I hold 
a letter before her she moves her 
head and eyes as though she were 
reading. I love her very much and 
don’t know what I would do with- 
out her.—Laura Harrell. 


Dear Editor: One day I found a 
week-old flying squirrel that had 
fallen out of his nest. 

I named him Frisky, and he cer- 
tainly lives up to his name. He gets 
into cupboards, boxes, and desks. 
He does all he can to get into 


mischief. He has kept our family 
going these four weeks I've had 
him. 


When Frisky hears me coming 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Street 


City 
My name 


Street 


City 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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very fond of other. They eat 
out of the same dish many 
and will sit and miope all 
they are parted. I love my 
much.—Barbara Blanding. 


Ss 


Dear Editor: 1 am eleven years : 
old and for the last two weeks | 
have been going to summer Bible : 
school. I went every day, and so did “9 
my dog Duke. I got a certificate for 
ect attendance, and just for e 
you think he is the first dog to get : 
a certificate for perfect attendance s 
at a Bible school?—Helen Klenner, th 
at 
he 
Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell ar 
you about white kitten, si 
whose name is Skippy. Last sum. al 
mer I had so much fun playing § ay, 
with her. I would take my toy table, di 
en was 
curl up in oll be and da 
take a little nap; then I would set Cl. 
the table, with food in the dishes § fo 
for her. She would sit on my little to 
chair and eat the food out of the 
dishes.—Lois Bjornbolt. 
a 
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Twirling Batons or, 
(Continued from page 9) the 
This was fun. Head high, heels Re 
tapping, she stepped out con- bie 
fidently to the beat of the music, Hj: I 
Marjorie at her side all but for- < 
gotten. Her baton twinkle... 
gaily as she twirled it behind 
her. 
Then it happened! Lynn 1... 
tossed her baton skyward anda] 
sudden gust of wind caught it, a d 
carrying it sideward. She had 
crowd Marjorie to retrieve it eryb 
and that was what broke Marj ii 
jorie’s rhythm. She heard Marj 
jorie’s little gasp as she 


(Continued on page 32) 


Uy near, he hurries the of his 
gt, ot { pen and begs to icked up and 
petted. Then he all over 
) me hunting for goodies. My pet 
aS fox terrier, Frosty, and Frisky are : 
| 
26 November 


Lighted Signs 
(Continued from page 12) 
at him. “I don’t think I'll ever 
be afraid any more,” he said. 
Joan was very quiet. “No,” 
she said, as if she wouldn’t be 
afraid either. 
The children told all the 


grownups at home that the tick- 
irs ets they had bought for the 
2, other show would be good Sat- 
“ urday night down at the river. 
ra “Down at the river!” folks 
for exclaimed. 
Do “Yes, that’s where the show 
Be | is!” the boys and girls told 
ver, & them, but they wouldn’t tell 
anything more. They worked so 
hard every day at Eph’s house 
tell and were so full of their twenty- 
ten, [| six secrets and so eager about it 
all that everyone was interested 
ying § and eager too. A lot of new 
we dimes came in for tickets— 
She y enough to pay Eph! On Thurs- 
and § day the weekly paper, The 
d set § Clarion, came out telling the 
lishes folks that Eph said it was going 
ma to be a wonderful show. After 
, that it seemed that just about 
all the town wanted to go. 
Saturday night just about all 
the town did go. Because a 
S grand thing happened. When 
) the children were all ready in 
Lee’s yard to begin their pa- 
heels Hl rade, which was to go through 
CON two or three of the principal 
musi, @ lighted streets on the way to 
at for the river, Eph had a great sur- 
we ptise for them. The village 
pehin’ band, which had fifteen instru- 
ments, came and marched at the 
Lyn" head of their parade. The band 
olaved “Red, White, and Blue” 
ight 1 and “High-School Cadet” and 
had to all those marches that make ev- 
ieve "i erybody on the streets walk in 
e Mati time to them. They said “oh!” 
d Mat when they saw little Tibby Ann 
Ay as queen. They laughed at Jewel 


on the little cloth elephant. 
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They shouted at Happy pulling 
the big rope with little 
“Thathy” on the end, and at 
Lee juggling Indian clubs, and 
at Zed throwing boomerangs 
(Eph had taught him how), 
and at all the rest. Hundreds 
of people turned around and 
followed the parade. 


At the river they all gathered 
on the bridge, and on the banks, 
which were all nice and dry 
now. There wasn’t any moon, 
and it was pretty dark, but peo- 
ple loved it. The band played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and everybody sang. 

Meanwhile the children dis- 
appeared. When the song 
ended, the band began to play 
very softly that lovely old cradle 
song, “Sweet and Low.” Every- 
body became still. Then out 
from under the bridge, surpris- 
ing all the people, began to 
come slowly and silently, with 
the river’s current, the loveliest 
little floating lights. They were 
candles on little pieces of 
board, each candle surrounded 
by a sort of tall hat made of 
stiff paper, all white, that the 
children had made secretly at 
Eph’s house. They were light- 
ing and launching these now 
above the bridge. A flotilla of 
stars—ch, here were the stars 
of this show! More and more 
and more—coming and coming, 
floating down the dark river in 
a great fleet until it looked al- 
most the way it did that night 
when Lee saw the diamond 
shower on the ripples there. It 
was so surprising that peo- 
ple cheered first, then it was 
so charming that they grew 
hushed; and then it was so love- 
ly that some people cried. 

There seemed to be hundreds 
and hundreds of the snowy lit- 
tle lights. Actually there were 
a hundred seventy-two. 
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They spread away down stream g 
until the river looked as if it th 
were full of pixies, and will-o- al 
the-wisps, and fireflies—only it al 
was all like a lovely miracle— hi 
like June flowers, like Christ- 

mas snow! You could hardly ri 
believe it, and sometimes you D 
could hardly see it, because of Ej 
tears in your eyes. L 

Joan stood up and held up su 
Tibby Ann in her arms so she ri 
could see. Lee lifted up little th 
Matt, who seemed to have for- fo 
gotten that he had ever wanted th 
to slap anyone, and hung onto be 
Lee’s hand. Lee looked around mt 
at the faces of the people, and th: 
everywhere he saw little lights J on 
in their eyes. lig 

When the tiny light ships sig 
had all been launched and were § Fa 
moving away and away down § Up 
river, the band stopped playing fj the 
for a few silent minutes. It was 3 
so still that the stillness itself Le 
was like a prayer—as if every- J sur 
one in his heart were saying a 
prayer. nor 

Then the band played again, he 
a beautiful old hymn that al- § thi 
most everybody knew. Pretty § Sel 
soon everybody sang “God Will § 5 
Take Care of You.” It was J 59 
what all the people were think- 
ing—all those who knew some- 
thing about God and thought 
about Him often, and maybe 
there were some who had sort 
of forgotten to think about Him 
just lately and were glad to do 
so again. 

When it was over the chil- @ har 
dren didn’t try to march home. § dol 
Even the band just disappeared. J you 
The children all went to their & call 
own people and the great crowd E 
flowed back home, many of & Ros 
them hardly talking at all, just to 
holding onto each other's & chai 
hands. flev 

When Lee got home, he ani @§ But 
Daddy and Moms just stood to- @j and 


DRAW 


gether right in the middle of 
the living room. Moms put one 
arm around Lee and one 
around Daddy, and Daddy put 
his arms around both of them. 

“Where did the idea for the 
river of stars come from, Lee?” 
Daddy asked. Lee told him that 
Eph had thought of it when he, 
Lee, had told Eph about the 
sun making diamonds on the 
ripples and the grass. Because 
they were so close together, he 
found that he could then tell 
the big idea that he couldn’t tell 
before because it meant so 
much to him. It was the idea 
that had come to him that night 
on the bridge—that the little 
lights on the river were signs, 
signs of the love of everybody's 
Father, which the sun lighted 
up so all the folks could see 
them. 

“Do you think so, Daddy?” 
Lee asked. “Do you think the 
sun really makes signs?” 

Daddy looked at Moms, then 
nodded his head quietly. “Yes,” 
he said, “I certainly do. But I 
think God lets the folks them- 
selves light up some—and 
some of the best are lighted by 
boys and girls.” 

The End 


Betsy and China 
Lady 


(Continued from page 13) 


happy to speak. She picked the 
doll up and hugged it. “Thank 
you,” she said. “I’m going to 
call her “Rosy.” 

Betsy sat on a stool holding 
Rosy and chatted away happily 
to China Lady. China Lady 
chatted too as her shiny needle 
flew through some pink cloth. 
But all Rosy did was to smile 
and smile and smile. 
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RECIPES 


BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


Thanksgiving Pie 


OR THE 223 Novembers that Americans have celebrated 

Thanksgiving, pumpkin pies have been a part of the feast. 
Now pumpkin pies are known all over the world, as their fame 
travels with the Yankees wherever they may be. Here is a recipe 
for pumpkin pie with the real Thanksgiving flavor, although it 
may be necessary because of rationing or shortages to substitute 
some familiar ingredient. 


Plain Pastry 


@ Sift together 11/4 cupfuls flour, 14 teaspoonful baking powder, 
and 1% teaspoonful salt. 


© Cut Y4 cupful shortening into flour until it looks like coarse 
meal. Use pastry blender or two knives, 


@ Add cold water (about 4 tablespoonfuls) gradually to make 
stiff dough. 


@ Chill, then roll into sheet slightly larger than pan. Sprinkle 
flour in pan then fit dough inside and trim edges evenly. Turn 


dough under on edge of pan and flute rim between thumb and 
index finger. Chill shell before filling. 


@ Packaged piecrust prepared as directed on package can be used 
instead of homemade pastry if desired. 
Pumpkin Filling 


Y, cupful pumpkin, canned or 14 cupful white or brown 
cooked and mashed sugar 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 


14, teaspoonful ginger 14 teaspoonful nutmeg 
Y/ teaspoonful salt ¥/4, cupful white or dark corn 
114 cupfuls milk syrup 


2 eggs 


@ Combine sugar, flour, spices and salt in large bowl. Heat 
pumpkin in sauce pan and stir into mixture in bowl. Add beaten 
eggs, milk and syrup. Stir until smooth. Pour into chilled unbaked 
pie shell and bake in a hot oven (425° F.) 30 to 40 minutes or 
until a knife inserted in center comes out clean. Serve plain or 
with ice cream, 
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This month has a holiday to which most of us look forward eagerly— 
Thanksgiving. Maybe you are thinking of the big dinner you will have, 
or maybe you are going to visit your grandparents. 

It is a wonderful thing to look forward to a nice holiday like Thanks- 
giving, but we must not lose sight of the real meaning of Thanksgiving. 
This is a day set aside for giving thanks to God for the blessings that 
He has given us; it is a day of prayer. 

These days we hear much about drives; and Marion Skaller, one of 
our Boosters has given a suggestion about a prayer “drive.” She says: 
“I thought it would be nice if we could have a prayer ‘drive.’ What I 
mean is this, couldn’t we write some good prayers and have the best 
ones printed on our club page so that our members might see them? 


If you agree, won't you please let me know?” 

I think this is a good suggestion, don’t you? Thanksgiving would be 
a good time for us to start. If you send in a prayer for this page, be 
sure to say that it is for the Booster page. 

Let us all remember to write out the prayers that help us most. 


Secretary. 


Bob is a new member. I 
think he was very unselfish in 
sharing his WEE WispoM with 
his friend even before he had 
read it himself, don’t you? - 


Dear Secretary: Have just re- 
ceived your most interesting letter 
and was so happy to hear from you. 
You are telling the absolute truth; 
the Boosters never think it too 
hard to be kind and helpful at all 
times. 

The boy next door was ill, so I 
thought I would be helpful by giv- 
ing him a copy of The Prayer of 
Faith, some of my older WEE Wis- 
DOM magazines, and also the 
August number even though I 
hadn't finished reading it. 

The Prayer of Faith is a very 
nice prayer. I think and know that 
this prayer is second best to the 
Lord’s Prayer. I say The Prayer of 
Faith every night before I go to 
sleep. I also say it when I want 
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to help others or myself—Bob 


Lutzow. 
Se 


I know that you will rejoice 
in the happiness Violet has ex- 
perienced by having her broth- 
ers home for a visit. We know 
how happy she was to see them. 


Dear Secretary: 1 su you 
wonder why I haven’t written to 
you, but my brothers have been 
home from the army and navy, 
and I was so happy I forgot to 
write. I think you know how it is, 
don’t you? 

I have very little trouble con- 
trolling my temper now. When I 
feel like saying something I 
shouldn’t I go away to read over 
stories in my WEE WispoM, and 
it helps me a lot. I share my WEE 
Wispom with my friends, as every 
Booster should do.—Violet Latvala. 


Eleanor is doing all she can 
to be a good Booster and a good 
American, isn’t she? 


Dear Booster Friends: 1 te. 
ceived your nice, kind letter and 
enjoyed the very much. My 
father liked it too. He said I had 
joined the right club. The extra 
copies of The Prayer of Faith all 
went to my sisters. I also sent one 
to my cousin in the navy. We are 
all doing our bit since the invasion 
began. I save waste fats and paper, 
and I am buying stamps also. Lots 
of love to my Booster friends. 
—Eleanor Davis. 


Carol, I was glad to see the 
letter that you wrote to me. 
Keep on rhyming as you do and 
someday you'll be a poet too. 


Dear Secretary: It was raining, 
and I was feeling blue until a letter 
came from you. I’m happy now, as 
you will see. I love the letter you 
sent me. That poem ‘bout love, it 
is so sweet, and I did it with 
“hailings” greet. 

This war, it has me all shook up; 
It’s hard to keep my spirits up. So 
when I’m feeling lonesome, and 
when I’m feeling blue, I just take 
a Wee WispoM, and soon I’m feel- 
ing true. 

I read a little story called “WEE 
Wispom Saves the Day,” and then 
when I was finished I certainly felt 
gay. Oh, yes, I try to keep my 
pledge, and sometimes I succeed; 

t when I slip off my track I do 
some shining deed. Yes, I love 
Wee WispoM, I love it very much. 
I like the dolly cutout, the Booster 
page, and such.—Carel Haas. 
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Faith has written a poem 
about the Boosters that we 
know you will want to read. 
Her letter tells of the many 
ways in which she has found 
help though her trust in God. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was reading 
the Booster pages of some of my 
past issues of WIspoM to- 
day, and they reminded me that I 
should write you. 

The other night as I was get- 
ting into bed the wind was blowing. 
Grandpa hurried in and said for 
me to put my shoes and dress on. 
It looked like a cyclone, and we 
might have to go to the basement. 
Mother and I prayed. Soon the 
wind quieted down a bit, so I 
cli onto the bed and read a 
story from WeEE Wispom. By then 
Grandpa said it was safe to lie 
down, so mother and I did, and 
later we were fast asleep. It rained 
hard during most of the night, but 
the wind was quieter and no harm 
or damage was done. I really 
thanked God for that. 

These are only a few of the 
pleasant things I have experienced 
since being a Booster and being 
faithful to God.—Faith Rio Rita 
Sage. 

Here is Faith’s poem: 

THE BoosTERs _ 
The Boosters are a happy band 

That stretch from shore to shore; 
All the way across the land - 

They'll stand forevermore. 


A Booster never is forlorn, 
But he is always glad; 

A Booster’s never feeling ill, 
Or feeling cross and mad. 


A Booster never tells a lie; 
God’s his help in every need. 

Everyone thinks the Booster band 
Is a merry band indeed! 


When our friends have prob- 
lems to meet we can do much 
to help them, just as Mary did. 
Mary’s enthusiasm for the 
Booster Club and for WEE Wis- 
DOM makes us very happy. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am enjoying 
being a Booster very much, and I 
try to help my mother all I can. 
I have given my Prayer of Faith 
card to a girl at school whose 
father is in the air force and has 
been rted missing. I think any 
girl or boy who is able to get the 
Wee Wispom and join the Good 
Words Booster Club is very lucky. 
I always look forward to my copy. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me in many ways. If my music 
lesson is rather difficult and I say 
The Prayer of Faith, I am soon able 
to play my piece through.—Mary 
Hartley (England). 


& 


When, like Alice, we are 
called upon to do something, 
we can be of greater service 
to everyone if we will pray to 
God to help us. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am still doing 
fine in the Booster Club. I fall 
down a little but try again. I am 
still waiting for my next WEE 
Wispom. I always read one so fast 
that I have to wait a long time, it 
seems, before I get the next WEE 
WispDoM. 


At the church I belong to we 
are having “childrens’ church.” The 
older children take turns telling 
the story. This week I am supposed 
to tell it. I know that through 
prayer I can give something inter- 
esting to the rest of the children. 
—Alice Marie Powers. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Mae Henschel (12), Rte. 2, Box 
252, Kiel, Wis.; Iva Helen Cross 
(10), Rte. 3, Whitesboro, Tex.; 
Jobyna Rankin (10), Tracy, Iowa; 
Marie Larsen (13), 832 Prince's 
Highway, Kogarah, Sydney, N. S. 
W. Australia; Beverly Graham 
(12), 1400 Asbury St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Mary Ann Kocar (9), Hing- 
ham, Mont.; Betty Jo Kennedy 
(13), 211 East Iowa St., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Marion Reid (12), 
1141 Rosedale Dr., Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada; Dolores McPherson 
(11), 2644 Tresita Dr., San Diego, 
Calif.; Joy Holmes (10), Box 
1074, Casa Grande, Ariz.; Margie 
Strom (11), Marlene Strom (9), 
Rosalie Aspelin (12), Dwight, 
Kans.; Sara Ann Tompkins (11), 
P. O. Box 47, Crozet, Va.; Elaine 
Lois Jacobs (13), 2333 Bellfield 
Ave., Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio; 
Carol Ann Davis (8), 5017 
Maunalani Circle, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii; Darlene Meyer (10), Lytton, 
Iowa; Sally Ann Dyer (9), Wor- 
ley, Idaho; Audrey Cooke (12), 
Minaki Lodge, 1138 Nelson St., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Mar- 
jorie Prescott (12), Box 162, 
Whitefield, N. H.; Marie Gorno- 
wich (13), 220 North Second St., 
Harbor Beach, Mich.; Betty Ann 
Payne (10), Box 233, Noble, Ill.; 
Inez Horan (10) 856 Cook St, 
Waterbury 55, Conn.; Rosemary 
Burack (13), Box 25, Bobtown, 
Pa. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH « x x x x 


God is 
n 

God does my e hun: 
y every ger 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


my help in every 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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What Place? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in company but not 
in alone; 

My second’s in have but not in 
own; 

My third is in ours but not in 
mine; 

My fourth is in great but not 
in fine; 

My fifth is in chapel but not 
in steeple; 

My sixth is in choir but not in 
people; 

My whole is a place we always 


go 
At least one day each week, you 


know. 
& 


A President Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


To find who this president is, 
take the italicized letters and 
arrange them in the right order. 
One of the capital letters is the 
initial of his first name, and 
the other capital letter is the 
initial of his last name. Only 
his last name is given in full. 


I am a pResident who was, 
When a small boy, quite 
frail. 
My school was in my home, 
where I 
Learned lessons without fail. 
When older I went West and 
was 
A cowboy. Before long— 
By Trying hard, not giving 


up— 
_ Grew big and tall and strong! 
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Babies in the Animal 
World 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Rearrange the letters follow- 
ing the name of each of these 
animals and you will get the 
name of the baby of that 


animal. 


1. deer—nafu. 2. frog—toledap. 
3. cow—flac. 4. bear—buc. 5. 
turkey—tloup. 6. lion—ucb. 7. 
goose—slingog. 8. sheep— 
balm. 9. horse—tolc. 10. cat— 
tinket. 11. eagle—taglee. 12. 
dog—upypp. 13. duck—luck- 
ding. 14. elephant—falc. 


& 


Members of the Fish 
Family 
(A Rhyming Game) 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Name a fish that rhymes with 
old 

Name a fish that rhymes with 
car. 

Name a fish that rhymes with 
hark 

Name a fish that rhymes with 


jar. 


Guess Me 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


In winter I am tossed about; 
I’m cold as I can be. 

In spring I grow upon a bush 
That’s almost like a tree. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


Twirling Batons 


(Continued from page 26) 


bled for her baton and missed 
it. 

Marjorie snatched it up, but 
she was unnerved. Ten yards 
farther on her overtense fingers 
missed it again. 

Lynn glanced sideways swift- 
ly, saw the perspiration of de. 
spair beading Marjorie’s face. 
“You have your father and 
mother. I have only my broth- 
er,” Marjorie had said. 

Lynn wished she could forget 
her mother’s warning. ‘“Win- 
ning isn’t everything. Being 
kind counts more.” 

For just one instant, she 
tried to tell herself that Mar- 
jorie would have dropped her 
baton, even if she hadn’t been 
crowded. But it was no use. 
Deliberately Lynn tossed her 
baton upward, reached for it so 
slowly that she couldn't help 
but miss it. She picked it up, 
and a little farther on she did 
the same thing again. 

When Lynn dropped her 
baton the third time, it really 
was an accident though. She 
hadn’t meant to give Marjorie 
the contest. She had only 
wanted to square things, only 
wanted to know in her heart 
that she was beating her fairly. 

But it was that third fumble 
that eliminated her. It hap- 
pened because she wasn’t con- 
centrating, because she was 
thinking about Marjorie. 

Even then she probably could 
have explained it. 

“Do you usually get tired 
and start fumbling?” Mr. Hal- 
crest was asking her, not un 
kindly. 

“T’'ve never done it before,” 
Lynn wanted to say. “The first 
two times today, it was inten- 


tional. The third time——” 
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She saw Kathryn Dixon and 
Nancy Spencer’s faces through 
the blur of disappointment that 
was half blinding her. If she 
didn’t say that, they'd be dis- 
gusted with her, might even dis- 
like her for pretending to be 
able to do something she 
couldn’t carry through. But 
there was Marjorie beside her, 
half sick with hope, so anxious 
to get to go to Wylkson that her 
face was actually white, even to 
her lips. 

“I asked you if you fumble 
when you get tired?” Mr. Hal- 
crest was insisting now. 

Lynn swallowed. ‘Sometimes 
I do,” she said thickly. 

Mr. Halcrest looked  sur- 
prised. “I see,” he said. “Well, 
in that case——” He turned 
his head and smiled at Mar- 
jorie. “You're our new major- 
ette then, Marjorie. We have 
to be sure and have someone 


steady when the band goes to 


Wylkson.” 

Lynn forced herself to smile 
at Marjorie, forced herself to 
congratulate her. 

Then she turned swiftly. She 
wanted to go home, wanted to 
get away from all those faces. 
Probably they were all secretly 
laughing at her anyway. 

But there was a rush of feet 
behind her and Kathryn and 
Nancy were on either side of 
her, linking their arms through 
hers as if they had known her 
all their lives. 

“We saw what you did,” 
Kathryn said admiringly. “It 
was swell of you to give Mar- 
jorie a break like that.” 

“Why did you do it?” Nancy 
demanded. “We could see you 
did it intentionally.” 

“Well, it—it was this way,” 
lynn tried to explain. “I didn’t 
mean to, but I crowded Mar- 

(Turn inside back cover) 


Bells 


By Glenn Morgan 


| Ee. NOT too soon to start your Christmas gifts for Mother 
and Father. First fold a piece of paper in half and cut out a 
large bell 10 inches long by 814 inches wide or twice as large as 
the one given here. 

To make the key board, first draw your bell pattern on some 
scrap lumber 1 inch thick. Cut out with a coping saw. Bore a hole 
at the top. Ask your mother to help you decide how many nails 
you will need on your board and what words to write above each © 
nail, Divide the spaces evenly and make a dot where each nail 
is to go. With black enamel, paint the names you need above each 
dot. Paint the word “keys’’ at the top (without quotation marks). 
When dry go over your whole board with varnish or shellac. Last 
of all drive your nails in at a slight angle. 

The spool board is cut from the same bell pattern on 1-inch 
lumber. Bore hole at top. Paint with shellac or enamel. Mark off 
the spaces for the spools about 2 inches apart each way. Use 
finishing nails (small-headed nails) about 134 inches or 2 inches 


long. Drive in at a slight angle to help hold the spools in place. 
Finish both bells with a bow of red and green ribbon. 
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Twirling Batons 
(Continued from page 33) 


jorie, and that’s why she fum- 
bled. I didn’t want to win that 
way, especially when it means 
so much to Marjorie to go to 
Wylkson.” 

Kathryn was squeezing her 
arm. “It was perfect of you to 
do it. We all wanted Marjorie 
to win. Not because of you,” 
she explained quickly. “But so 
she could see her brother.” 

“That’s not the only reason,” 
Nancy chimed in eagerly. “The 
band goes to Wylkson the 30th, 
and that’s when I’m planning 
a bicycle hike out to one of my 
daddy’s farms. We want you to 
go along. If you'd gone to 
Wylkson, you wouldn’t be 
here.” 

“You'll go with us, won't 
you?” Kathryn begged. 

Lynn’s lips were smiling, but 
there was a suspicious bright- 
ness in her eyes that might have 
been from happiness or might 
have been from relief. 

“That’s what I’ve been want- 
ing to do ever since I came 
here,” she answered honestly, 
as all three girls fell into step 
together. 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Place? 
Church. 


A President Puzzle 
T. Roosevelt 


Babies in the Animal World 

1. Faun. 2. Tadpole. 3. Calf. 4. 

Cub. 5. Poult. 6. Cub. 7. Gosling. 

8. Lamb. 9. Colt. 10. Kitten. 11. 

Faglet. 12. Puppy. 13. Duckling. 
14. Calf. 


Members of the Fish Family 
Gold, star, shark, gar. 


Guess Me 
Snowball. 


UNITY'S 
BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


No man ever rises entirely under his own power. 
No man is ever self-made. Any successful person 
in the world, no matter how high his attainments, 
has had innumerable friendly hands and hearts 
helping him to his high place —Good Business. 


Today business people are more conscious than 
ever before of the importance of getting along 
with others. GOOD BUSINESS helps many peo- 
ple to improve their personality and get along 
better with their associates. In it are many sug- 
gestions as to ways and means of applying Truth 
principles to daily living. Whether you are an em- 
ployer or an employee, you will find that GOOD 
BUSINESS articles have been carefully chosen 
to give you just the inspiration you need to help 
you solve your business problems. 

Besides the articles that appear in each issue 
of the magazine there are regular features, such 
as the “Calendar of Activity,” which gives the 
reader a specific thing to do each day; ‘Business 
Problems,’’ a department in which the problems of 
readers are discussed; and “Current Comment,” 
which deals interestingly with current world 
happenings. 

Whatever your business or work is, you will be 
more successful and prosperous if you read 
GOOD BUSINESS and follow its suggestions for 
self-development and co-operation with your 
fellow men. 


A subscription for 


GOOD BUSINESS 


IS $1 A YEAR. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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THE VERY BEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


It was after nine o'clock, but 
Tommy and Joe Donaldson had 
not yet gone to bed. Mother was 
away and Daddy had invited them 
to share the comfort of the fire 
while the storm lasted. The wind 
whined and snapped twigs from 
the naked trees as it hurled itself 
fiercely against the north wall of 
the house. Tommy shifted his i 
tion on Daddy’s knee and 
closer into the circle of his arm. 
ioe, who was too old to sit on 
addy’s knee, looked up question- 
pad as though asking for assur- 


alright, boys,” he said, 


sensing their uneasiness, “but we 
may have snow by morning.” 
Both boys brightened. “If it 
snows will you sled, 
Dad?” asked Joe. “Ou 
small 


917 Tracy Avenue, 
Kansas City 6, Mo... 


plied their father. “Let’s wait and 
see what we get.” 

“Let’s talk about Christmas,” 
piped Tommy. “I’m big enough to 
give gifts this year, Joe and I have 
planned about our gift for you 
and mother, but I don’t know what 
to give to Bill and Charley. What 
do you think is the very best 

“The gift,” replied 
give the greatest happiness.” 

Both boys "thoughtful. 
“My train made me awiully hap- 
py,”. said Tommy, “but I had to 
ye it away after Christmas when 

went back to school.” 

“My books made me happy,” 
said | “and I sometimes read 
them over, so that’s more happi- 
ness than toys give, isn’t it, Dad?” 
‘I know, burst out Tommy, joy- 
y, WEE WISDOM! It brings 


TO BEGIN WITH THE CHRISTMAS 
ISSUE, A THRILLING CONTINUED 
STORY BY ALICE WOOSTER 


It was a tough enough assignment, Dale thought, to have to 
interview a number of foreigners without having a doubtful 
and ag partner interfering at every turn. 


you happiness each month. May 
WISDOM to Bill 


send “WEE WIS- 
DOM to Bob, and Dick, and 
Sam,” Joe said. “They always read 
mine but I know they would like 
a subscription of their own.” 

“Well, boys, let’s do this right. 
Get a pencil, Joe, and make a list 
of your friends so we can order 
WEE WISDOM in time.” 

If you have friends you wish to 
remember this Christmas why not 
send WEE WISDOM? You will 
not only be giving them a gift that 
will last for a whole year, 
will be C 


ping mighty easy for Mother and 


A year’s subscription for WEE 
WISDOM i is $1. 


How Dale made a success of his mission in Spite of all the 
difficulties he encountered makes “Too Many Languages” a story 
you won't want to miss. The first of rm installments begins 


in December. | 
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